FROM   WINDLESTONE   TO   WAR

my annoyance. And people say, why have you such a low
opinion of human nature! After all, the child is father
of the man. Children are natural and brute$\ " He could
not endure for long the presence of his own children. He
had not the patience to suffer their moods and tears. He
was incapable of placing his intellect on a level with theirs.
Their casual irresponsibility irritated "him.'

But if he was eccentric in many things it was not from
the mere vanity of eccentricity. For instance, there was
no question of the excellence and seriousness of his paint-
ing. He was an accomplished painter, no mere titled
amateur, and his works justly found a place in the ex-
hibitions of the New English Art Club, the most progres-
sive of the art societies of that time. It is very likely that
he did suffer from an aural and visual hyperaesthesia,
having an eye and ear more sensitive than those of normal
people. His water-colours, for example, show an extreme
delicacy of feeling; his reactions from people betray a
similar refinement of so rare and high a quality that he
found his circle of intimates (never large) growing more
and more restricted. On the whole the outside world
proved too coarse for his liking, which is not at all surpris-
ing when one considers the situation of that temperamental
artist whom birth and social responsibilities had compelled
to seek his proper companions among the county society; the
thoroughbred aesthete is at a disadvantage amongst fellow
thoroughbreds, while the full vulgarity of Bohernianism is,
of course, impossible for him.

Sir William was much more than this imperfect creature
ill at ease. He was a practical man of affairs, running a
large estate, as ;well as a fine sportsman. It is said that there
was not a better man to hounds in the north of England.
He was three times master of the local hunt, and his shoot-
ing parties were famous, not least for the host's occasional
storms of temper.

Sir Timothy gives an amusing yet appreciative picture of